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A Matter of Life 
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As described from the 
beginning in Scripture, 
God himself imparted the 
essence of life to his 
Creation. He also 
conferred upon various 
members of his Creation 
the capacity to sustain 
continuing generations of 
life, an ability we 
recognize as procreation. 
The first chapter of 
Genesis features a 
recurring refrain to “be 
fruitful and multiply.” 
Ancient people certainly 
understood the 
rudimentary facts of 
biological reproduction. 
They also perceived that 
the very act of 
procreating was yet 
another manifestation of 
God's encompassing 
power and presence in 
our world. In this manner, 
among others, Creation 
regularly attests to God's 
creative quality by 
exhibiting that property 
of further producing life. 

Over time, humanity 
has “tinkered” with the 
various chemical and 
biological elements and 
systems which support 
natural reproduction. This 
has led to some 
remarkable medical 
techniques such as in 
vitro fertilization, embryo 
transfer, and 
cryopreservation of 
reproductive cells. Many 
would consider the 
ultimate product of 
reproductive technology 
to be the often mysterious 
and misunderstood 
process of cloning. 

The science fiction 
genre regularly portrays 
moral dilemmas that 
emerge from scientific 
forays into the 
manipulation of life 
creation. Some perceive 
cloning as an inevitable 
progression of such 
notions as represented in 
works like Frankenstein, 
where the scientist 
attempts to impart life to 
a non-living body. 

In truth, the basic 
premise of cloning is 
essentially the same as 
regularly or naturally 
occurring biological 


reproduction. The 
primary distinction is that 
instead of combining 
DNA from two parents, 
male and female, the 
source of DNA is a single 
individual. If the 
meticulous fertilization 
and implantation process 
is successful, this can 
result in an offspring 
which is genetically 
identical to its single 
“parent.” 

As it happens, unlike 
in fiction, in real life an 
embryo produced in such 
a manner must still 
undergo a normal 
gestational period and 
development cycle. 
According to various 
sources, there are 
recorded and verifiable 
instances of successful 
cloning of a number of 
different types of 
animals, including sheep, 
dogs, cats, cows, horses, 
mice, and rhesus 
monkeys. 

As impressive as these 
accomplishments might 
appear, the actual process 
and prospect of cloning 
remain somewhat 
problematic and 
challenging, and the 
success rate is fairly low. 
Also, there is high risk of 
genetic complications and 
defects, such that even 
among specimens which 
come to term, there can 
be severe health issues 
which significantly 
reduce the lifespan. 

At present, human 
cloning remains out of 
reach due to additional 
layers of complexity. 
Moreover, it is important 
to emphasize that a clone 
of anything is not fully an 
exact duplicate of the 
original (despite being 
genetically identical), 
since the clone would still 
undergo its own unique 
experience of maturing 
and establishing its own 
individuality and identity. 
Despite what some 
‘imaginations might 
assert, cloning is not a 
form of personal 
resurrection or 
immortality. 

So even as humanity 
devises various methods 
of “creating” or 
reproducing life, many 
understand that we 
should consider the kinds 
of beliefs and convictions 
which ought to guide our 
stewardship of this 
“power” or capability. 

In an episode of the 
prequel television series 
“Star Trek: Enterprise,” 
Commander “Trip” 
Tucker, Chief Engineer 


aboard the early model 
starship Enterprise 
NX-01, is severely 
injured from an explosion 
during a test of upgrades 
to the ship's engines. 
While Doctor Phlox is 
able to stabilize Tucker, 
he regretfully reports to 
Captain Archer that the 
commander is currently 
in a coma due to 
extensive neural damage. 
The doctor proposes an 
unorthodox treatment for 
Tucker: using some 
unique methods and 
resources at their 
disposal, grow a rapidly 
matured clone of Tucker 
and harvest its neural 
tissue to transplant into 
Tucker himself. The 
clone will have an 
extremely limited 
lifespan of 15 days. 

Although he is initially 
hesitant to approve such 
an ethically sensitive 
procedure, Captain 
Archer soon comes to 
perceive their situation as 
desperate, being virtually 
stranded in space without 
the expertise of their best 
engineer. Despite his 
preliminary misgivings, 
Archer agrees to Phlox's 
proposal. 

Phlox is able to guide 
the process so that the 
clone quickly matures 
from embryo to fetus to 
infant. Once the clone is 
“born,” Phlox refers to 
him as “Sim,” and 
proceeds to “raise” the 
child towards adulthood 
in a matter of a few days. 
Archer informs Sim of 
his true nature and origin, 
and even explains the 
purpose of his creation — 
to ultimately help restore 
the original Tucker. Sim 
seems to accept this 
revelation, while 
continuing to exhibit 
normal human traits and 
behaviors such as 
curiosity and socializing. 

As time progresses, 
the rest of the crew get to 
know Sim and at various 
levels treat him as an 
individual and a valued 
member of the ship's 
retinue, while also at 
times experiencing 
conflicting emotions 
regarding his identity as a 
clone. 

Later, Phlox discovers 
that the procedure to 
harvest the neural tissue 
from Sim will actually 
prove to be fatal to the 
clone. When Archer 
confronts Sim with this 
news, Sim is of course 
upset and accuses Archer 
of treating him as “just 


something you grew ina 
lab.” Though Sim 
contemplates escaping 
the ship in a shuttle craft 
(and even makes a 
meager attempt at it), he 
eventually resigns 
himself to his sacrificial 
role. 

In the Enterprise's 
sickbay, Phlox, Archer, 
and Sim exchange final 
words. 

SIM: I'm sorry I doubted 
you, Doc. 


PHLOX: No need to 
apologise. 


SIM: I'm serious. You see, 
I don't just remember 
Trip's childhood, I 
remember mine. You 
made a damn good father. 


PHLOX: You were a 
damn good son. 


SIM: You said to me once 
that commanding a 
starship was what you 
were meant to do. I guess 
this is what I was meant 
to do. Good luck, 
Captain. 


ARCHER: Thanks. 


As a species and 
society, we should 


R 


certainly reflect on our 
own motivations and 
rationale which spur or 
inspire us to, as it seems 
more and more, take on 
the role of Creator 
ourselves. Essentially, the 
controversies which 
continue to embroil us 
surrounding subjects such 
as cloning are 
fundamentally the kinds 
of discussions and 
debates which engage us 
concerning reproduction 
— and ultimately life — in 
general. 


Joann Crebbin, 92, of 
Homestead Florida 
passed away on March 
Ist, 2024. Born July 8th, 
1931 to parents Olive and 
Leo Nilges. She 
graduated from Liverpool 
High School and the 
Johnson School of 
Nursing in Elyria, Ohio. 
She later attended FIU 
after moving to Miami. 

Joann met her husband 
Robert while working at 
Mercy Hospital. 

She joined the staff at 
Baptist Hospital on 
opening day and had the 


privilege of admitting its first patient. She remained 


there for 32 years. 


After retiring she spent her time volunteering at the 
Good News Clinic, Avocado Elementary and Baptist 


Hospital. 


She is preceded in death by her husband of 63 
years, her son Steven, and sisters Agnes Dube and 


Mary Drainville. 


She leaves behind her son, Chris (Cindy) Crebbin, 
three grandchildren, Sarah and Eric Crebbin and Kelly 
Garcia, and 5 great grandchildren, Landon, Audrey, 


Isla, Riley and Parker. 


Donations can be made in her name to St. Jude’s 
Children’s Hospital, Homestead Soup Kitchen, or the 
University of Florida Steven Crebbin Scholarship Fund 


#8253 Gainesville, FL 32604. 


To submit an obituary or death notice, 
email wording and jpg photo to 


Emily@newsleadermail.com, 305-245-231 | 
Print deadline is Wednesday at noon. 


It is one thing to take 
advantage of our 
ever-advancing scientific 
knowledge to, for 
instance, generate organs 
from cells which would 
be optimally compatible 
with an individual. On 
the other hand, efforts to 
artificially “create” an 
entire person — whether 
through biological or 
mechanical means or 
some combination thereof 
— lead to rather delicate 
and penetrating logistical, 
philosophical, and even 
moral questions. 


For the believer, life is 
indeed a gift from God 
(Jeremiah 1:5, Psalm 
127:3, Psalm 139:13-14, 
Acts 3:15, 1 Timothy 
6:13). Furthermore, the 
opportunity to be 
instrumental in 
bequeathing that life to 
any form of progeny is as 
much a gift. As with all 
good things we receive 
from God, we would pray 
that he also bestows the 
wisdom to employ it 
appropriately and 
effectively and ultimately 
for his glory. 


OP-ED FROM 5A - 
has less to do with this 
race than with the 
dynamics of the other 
races (discussed below). 
The Democratic Party has 
coalesced around Rep. 
Elissa Slotkin, which is 
good for the party. But 
there is a bit of schism 
within the Democratic 
Party right now over the 
Biden administration’s 
support of Israel in its 
war in Gaza. Trump has 
also been polling well in 
the state. A lot will 
depend on who emerges 
from the state’s crowded 
GOP primary, but 
remember, Trump nearly 
pulled now-Rep. John 
James across the finish 
line in 2020. 

Texas — Ted Cruz (R): 
Another controversial 
call, I suspect. I’ve gone 
into this in greater detail 
elsewhere, but this is a 
state that is swinging 
leftward, and it wouldn’t 
take a particularly bad 
showing by Donald 
Trump nationally for it to 
flip. Not only that, but 
Cruz is, well, Cruz, and is 
not particularly 
well-liked. He almost lost 
in 2018, and while the 
environment is better for 
him this year, the state is 
worse. Again, this isn’t a 
tossup, but his edge is 
less pronounced than the 


remaining Democrats on 
this list. 

Arizona — Open (D): 
Given Kari Lake’s 
post-election behavior 
and the presence of an 
abortion-rights 
referendum on the ballot, 
I’m skeptical that she is 
well-positioned to make 
this race competitive. It’s 
also why I’m somewhat 
skeptical about Donald 
Trump’s current polling 
lead against President 
Biden. 

Nevada — Jacky Rosen 
(D): It’s not that the 
incumbent is particularly 
weak. Nor is the GOP 
field particularly strong. 
And the presence of an 
abortion-rights 
referendum will probably 
help Rosen. We’re 
starting to get into 
genuine long-shot 
territory here, but this is a 
state Donald Trump 
really might carry 
handily. We’ll see what 
comes out of the GOP 
primary. 

Wisconsin — Baldwin 
(D): I don’t really think 
Tammy Baldwin is likely 
to lose. The danger to her 
comes if Donald Trump 
breaks out in the state 
and turns out to have 
coattails. But I promised 
10 seats, and I aim to 
deliver 10. 

Pennsylvania — Bob 


Casey (D): The GOP has 
its preferred candidate 
here, Dave McCormick 
(which it didn’t in 2022 
when Oz Mehmet edged 
McCormick out in the 
primary), and Casey has 
never really had a tough 
challenge before. But 
he’s got a famous last 
name, and I think Trump 
has less chance of 
winning here than in 
Wisconsin. If Trump does 
pull ahead strongly, 
however, he probably has 
a better chance of 
bringing McCormick 
with him than he does in 
Wisconsin — whomever 
Republicans nominate in 
the Badger State. 

Maryland — Open (D): 
I had to pick a race here. 
It was either this or New 
Jersey or Florida. I chose 
this one because GOP 
candidate Larry Hogan 
was a popular governor, 
is still well regarded in 
the state, and is probably 
the strongest challenger 
in the bunch. But 
Maryland is exceedingly 
blue and is really, really 
unlikely to flip. 

This article was 
originally published by 
RealClearPolitics and 
made available via 
RealClearWire. 


